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not provoke us to this mysterious reaction, they would
displease us or be in some degree painful or distressing
to us; for they are essentially the minor misfortunes and
defects of our fellow-creatures. Mankind is a social
species, and, like all the social animals, the species is
endowed with the primitive sympathetic tendencies.1
We have seen in Chapters IV. and XV. that to experience
the emotions and feelings we see expressed by our fellows
is natural to all men, though in some persons such sym-
pathetic induction of emotion seems to occur much more
readily than in others. And we have seen that such
emotional contagion is the very cement of society at all
levels, from that of the most simple animal groups to
that of the most elaborated human communities- Without
such primitive passive sympathy no effective social life
would be possible. And, since man's evolution beyond
the animal level has been essentially a social evolution, it
was rendered possible only by the delicacy or readiness
of these primitive sympathetic responses in the human
species. But, as the social life of mankind developed,
as men gathered in larger groups, and as the imaginative
powers of primitive man grew stronger,2 primitive sym-
pathy, though indispensable as a social bond securing
uniformity of feeling and co-operative action throughout
the group, must have involved a certain grave disadvan-
tage. This world, as we are often told, is a vale of tears ;
and this was true for primitive man in a higher degree
than for us. Think of his situation, an almost defenceless
naked savage, with little knowledge and only the crudest
of material possessions, shivering and cowering in a
world full of dangers and hardships. Imagine a com-
munity of such creatures, each so constituted by nature
as sympathetically to respond to all the emotional ex-
pressions of his fellows, both upon direct perception of
them and imaginatively. It is obvious that primitive
sympathy, indispensable as it was for the life of the group,
must have involved a heavy burden upon each member:

1 Cp. p. 79.

2 The development of imaginative power was one of the chief,
perhaps the chief, step that raised men above the animate.